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Each year in many small American 
school systems, the school boards, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and general public 
must become acquainted with new superin- 
tendents of schools. The superintendents, 
in turn, must devote their energies to 
becoming acquainted with their new re- 
sponsibilities, their staffs, and their 
constituents. In the process, changes 
are usually made in school policies, the 
continuity of school operation is affec- 
ted, and the entire system seems to go 
through a "shake-down cruise" with the 
new administrator. In many of these com- 
munities, the cruise is still under way 
when a new superintendent is appointed 
and everyone must begin once more a pro- 
cess still incomplete with the adminis- 
trator's predecessor. 


It is unfortunate perhaps that the 
rate of turnover among administrators is 
highest in the smaller school districts 
that are already beset with many person- 
nel and financial woes. Nevertheless, 
since 1939 the evidence has been mount- 
ing which indicates a close relationship 
between size of school system and rate 
of administrative turnover. 


Turnover and Size of System 
In 1939, the National Education Assoc~ 
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iation studied city superintendencies in 
communities with populations of 2,500 or 
more. It found that the shortest tenure 
among superintendents was in school dis- 
tricts with populations ranging from 
2,500 to 5,000 and the longest in dis- 
tricts with populations ranging from 
10,000 to 100,000. 

In California, where school systems 
employing superintendents are generally 
larger than they are in midwestern 
states, Dils® reported only one in every 
ten superintendents new in their posi- 
tions annually during the period from 
1950-51 through 1952-53 as contrasted 
with annual changes of one in every five 
superintendencies found by the Midwest 
Administration Center in a study in I1- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, and 
Missouri covering the thirteen-year 
period prior to 1952.3 An even more 
specific contrast can be found, however, 
within the Midwest. In Ohio, where less 
than 4 per cent of the school districts 
employed ten teachers or less, a study 
by Jenkins* showed only a 10 per cent 
turnover among administrators. In Ne- 
braska, where two-thirds of the school 
districts employed ten teachers or less, 
the Midwest Administration Center's 
study showed that the rate of adminis- 
trative turnover was 25 per cent. 

The fact that the size of local school 
systems, rather than conditions in a 
state as a whole, contributes to turn- 
over is indicated by several studies. In 
Wisconsin, the total rate of turnover 
among administrative heads in school 
systems was 17 per cent during 1953-54, 
with 75 per cent of all changes in the 
state taking place in districts with 
less than 200 pupils in the high school. 
The fifty-four small districts which 
changed administrators in 1953-54 had 
averaged a change every three years for 
a fifteen-year period. One of the dis- 
tricts, with less than ten teachers, had 
ten administrators in the same period! 
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In connection with a study of consult- 
ative service conducted during the first 
half of 1953, the Midwest Administration 
Center asked 923 administrators in eight 
states to indicate the length of time 
they had held their current positions. 
(The 1952-53 session was counted as one 
year.) Each administrator was a chief 
local school officer, responsible di- 
rectly to the local school board. In 
each state, the sample of administrators 
was representative of all administrators 
in systems of 400 teachers or less on 
the basis of size of school system and 
geographic location. 


The replies of the administrators re- 
garding: the length of time in their cur- 
rent positions are shown in Table 1. The 
table reveals, of course, additional 
evidence of greater turnover in smaller 
school systems. In every state, 50 per 
cent or more of the administrators in 
larger systems had been in their posi- 
tions five years or more; in none of the 
states was this true of smaller systems. 
Furthermore, in three of the eight 
states, 50 per cent or more of the ad- 
ministrators in smaller systems had been 
in their current positions two years or 
less. 

Another study by the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, which covered the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Nebraska during the period 
1945-52 showed that the 40 per cent of 
the midwestern superintendents who were 
in school districts of ten teachers or 
less accounted for 57 per cent of the 
annual turnover among midwestern super- 
intendents.® Among these same superin- 
tendents were found 64 per cent of the 
individuals leaving the administrative 
field, and 48 per cent of the adminis- 
trators transferring to districts having 
fewer teachers than were employed in the 
districts from which they transferred. 


A Need and a Prediction 


In view of these studies, there seems 
to be little doubt that small school 
districts contribute greatly to insta- 
bility in educational leadership. The 
research findings provide additional in- 
centive for badly-needed district reor- 
ganization in a number of states and a 
prediction of what may happen to the 
more stable educational leadership in 
the South if these states, because of 
the Supreme Court's 1954 ruling regard- 
ing segregation in public schools, begin 


to break up their relatively large ad- 

ministrative units. McKnight stated the 

situation well when he said: 

Redistricting in one degree or another is 

a foregone conclusion if the Supreme Court 
opinion is translated into realistic decrees. 
Although redistricting will be done mainly 
by legislative authority, it could lead to 
profound changes in the administrative or- 
ganization of the public schools. For nearly 
two decades, the trend in the South has been 
toward larger school districts. "Gerryman- 
dering, " especially in the rural sections 
where residential areas for Negroes and 
whites are not segregated, might well re- 
verse the trend and create thousands of new 
districts, some of them tiny pockets. From 
the standpoint of the administrator, this 
would approach chaos. ? 


Reasons for Turnover in Small Systems 


The reasons for the rapid turnover of 
administrators in small school systems 
are varied and difficult to assess. We 
know that the financial ability of a 
district to support schools is related 
to its size and that a close relation- 
ship between a district's size and the 
salary it pays its administrator has 
been demonstrated. Low salaries are, 
therefore, probably important factors in 
the high turnover rates existing in 
small districts. They do not, however, 
give us the full answer. Another reason 
probably lies in the evidence collected 
in studies such as thatdone by Pritchard 
in sixty small districts in parts of Ne- 
braska and Iowa.® Pritchard points out 
that smooth operation of school systems 
is impaired when either the school board 
or the administrator assumes all or 
nearly all responsibility for performing 
functions which can best be performed 
cooperatively by both. In most of the 
functions which he examined in the small 
districts, he found cooperative perform- 
ance more likely to be the exception 
than the rule. 


In both small and large districts, the 
fine lines of distinction among dismis- 
sal, requests for resignation, and 
kindly advice to "look around this year," 
make part of the analysis of reasons for 
turnover quite difficult. Whenwe examine 
promotion or advancement as a reason for 
turnover in small systems, however, our 
findings are, apparently, more definite 
even if they are not encouraging. In the 
Wisconsin study mentioned earlier, 
twenty-nine of the fifty-four adminis- 
trators who left small districts during 
1953-54 did not obtain other administra- 
tive positions. We should recall also 
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that in the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter's study, 62 per cent of the adminis- 
trators leaving the administrative field 
in education and 48 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators transferring to smaller 
systems were in school districts employ- 
ing ten teachers or less. 


Larger Systems May Have the Same Problem 


Even the larger school systems as a 
group cannot assume an "it doesn't apply 
to us" attitude in a discussion of 
tenure among superintendents of schools. 
In the study made by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1939 of city super- 
intendencies in communities with popula- 
tions of 2,500 or more, the average 
length of tenure of superintendents in 
the nation as a whole was found to be 
5.9 years. Positions in education and 
other fields were certainly not plenti- 
ful in preceding depression years; thus, 
the average length of tenure found was, 
in many ways, relatively brief. A study 
made in Oregon in 1950 of superintenden- 
cies in first-class districts (those 
with one thousand or more children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty) 
showed that the median tenure of these 
superintendents over a thirty-year 
period was only 4.28 years.® In the Mid- 
west, where states are plagued with too 
many small districts, average tenure is 
undoubtedly less; and there is some evi- 


dence, such as Table 1, that its brevity 
is not due completely to the high turn- 
over in small districts. 


A Job for All of Us 


There is no one cure for the instabil- 
ity in educational leadership caused by 
turnover among administrative personnel. 
A review of the situation does, however, 
Suggest some needed thought and action 
on the part of several groups. 


1, The citizens in school districts of 
inadequate size which have refused to 
support school district reorganization 
should consider what the high turnover 
among their school administrators is 
costing them in terms of the quality and 
continuity of the leadership they are 
receiving. 


2. In any state where persons may be 
appointed superintendents with less than 
a master's degree, the undergraduate 
colleges should examine their programs 
of study and determine what they can do 
to prepare their students for more 
stable work as administrators, keeping 
in mind that many of their graduates be- 
come administrators in small school sys- 
tems. 


3. Institutions offering graduate 
study in administration, state depart- 
ments of education, and state and na- 
tional organizations of administrators 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF YEARS, AS OF 1952-53 SESSION, THAT ADMINISTRATORS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
OF 400 TEACHERS OR LESS IN EIGHT STATES HAD HELD THEIR CURRENT POSITIONS 


Number of Administrators Percentage* of Administrators Holding Current Position 
in Sample for Period of Time Shown 

State All Systems? Smaller Systems” Larger Systems 
Total Smaller'| Larger 1-2 {34 | 50r 1-2 | +4 | 5 0r] 1-2 | 34] 50r 

Systems | Systems yrse | yrse | more yrs- | yrs- | more yrs.e | yrse | more 

yrs. rse yrs. 

Indiana 71 34 37 21.1 | 32.4] 46.5] 29.4] 35.3] 35.3 13.5] 29.7] 56.8 
Kansas 13 71 57 36.7 | 28.1] 34.4] 46.5) 32.4] 19.7 24.6] 22.8] 52.6 
Michigan 150 89 61 28.0 | 22.7] 48.0 30.3) 2821] 41.6 | 24.6] 14.8] 57.4 
Missouri 133 73 60 41.3 | 17.3} 40.6) %.7| 23.3] 26.0 30.1] 10.0} 58.4 
North Dakota; 61 39 22 42.6 | 21.3] 34.4] 59.0] 15.4] 23.1 13.6] 31.8] 54.5 
South Dakota] 95 55 40 34.7 | 24.2] 40.0 43.6] 21.8] 32.7 22.5] 27.5] 
Wisconsin 160 84 76 23.1 28.8] 46.9 29.8 27.4] 42.9 15.8 0.3 51.3 
Total 923 512 411 33.0 24.7 41.4 eee eee eee eee eee eee 


4where percentages do not total 100, the cause is the failure of one or two administrators to 
indicate the period of time they had been in their positions. 


bin Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, "smaller" systems were those with 1-10 
teachers and "larger" systems those with more than 10 teacherse In Missouri and Wisconsin, 
"smaller" systems had 1-20 teachers and "larger" systems more than 2) teachers. In Michigan, the 
"smaller" systems had 1-30 teachers and "larger" ones those with more than 30 teachers. In 
Indiana, the "smaller" systems had 1-40 teachers and the "larger" systems over 40 teachers. 
These categories were used to divide, as near as possible, the sample of administrators in each 
state into halves. 
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Should consider undertaking research 
Which would disclose the critical fac- 
tors which operate for and against the 
selection and retention of qualified 
superintendents in systems of similar 
size which have different rates of ad- 
ministrative turnover. 


4. School boards in districts with 
high rates of turnover should examine 
their procedures and policies in the em- 
ployment of superintendents, and in 
their relationships with these adminis- 
trators, to determine how much of the 
turnover is caused by their actions. 


5. Institutions offering preparation 
in educational administration should ex- 
amine critically their admissions and 
graduation policies with regard to pros- 
pective administrators in order to 
determine to what extent they contribute 
to high turnover by pronouncing as qual- 
ified persons who indeed are not quali- 
fied for positions in administration. 


6. The public generally must ask it- 
self whether or not it is willing to pay 
salaries to superintendents which are 
commensurate with the responsibility of 
administering institutions which have 
tremendous influence on the lives of the 
majority of boys and girls in every com- 
munity. If it replies inthe affirmative, 
it must ask how much the salaries should 
be to attract and hold able persons. For 
example, should they equal the incomes of 
physicians? Should they be less or more 
than the wages of skilled bricklayers? 


7. The educational profession should 
ask itself whether or not it places too 
much emphasis on the size of a school 
System in assessing the success and 
ability of an administrator. If it does, 
it should ask how attitudes can be 
changed to the extent that an indivi- 
dual's professional worth is measured by 
the quality of his leadership. 
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r—FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


1, Under ordinary conditions, what is the minimum length of time that you 
should remain in an administrative position if you are to make a last- 
ing contribution to the school system which you head? 


If the rate of turnover among administrative personnel in yo 
system is high or low, what are the major causes? 
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Library 
In what way, if any, can small school districts obtain and hold able 
administrators? 
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